MAN OF THE  WIDE WORLD

War phase of disillusion, and because it \vas utterly
spontaneous, its influence spread far beyond the
people the Prince met and the lands he visited. In
everything he did and said that spontaneity could be
felt.

<c I feel no stranger/5 he told the people of New Zea-
land in his first speech there, " but one of yourselves,
among my own kith and kin. How could I in this
great British Dominion feel anything but at home ? "
And in all his utterances there was that happy personal
touch, as, for example, in one of his earliest Empire
addresses to a large audience in Toronto where he said :
" The Dominions are no longer Colonies, they are
sister nations of the British nation . . . and their
international importance will steadily increase. Yet they
all desire to remain within the British Empire whose
unity is shown by common allegiance to the King. That
is the reason why, if I may be personal for a moment, I
do not regard myself as belonging primarily to Great
Britain and only in a lesser way to Canada and the other
Dominions. On the contrary I regard myself as belong-
ing to Great Britain and to Canada in exactly the same
way. This also means that when I go down to the
United States next week, I shall regard myself as going
there not only as an Englishman and as a Britisher,
but also as a Canadian and as a representative of the
whole Empire."

The idea of Empire citizenship could not have been
more simply or more clearly put. The address was
given fifteen years ago, yet it would be equally applicable
to present-day relationships. How much the idea is in
need of emphasis with regard to Australia can be gathered
from a leading article which appeared in the Adelaide
Advertiser towards the end of 1934. It referred to the
recurrence of misunderstandings which were calculated
to foster bad feeling and to spoil the intimate friendship
existing between England and Australia; and then
warned readers of the perils involved it* being for ever